ON  EDUCATION

effect of the common life. Living together, the pupils learn
from each other's views and personalities,, from contiguity
and personal talk.

I do not think that we shall succeed in developing adult
education unless we make it more social. Even in educa-
tion man remains a social animal. Consider how often
education has burned most brightly at a common hearth,
where men gathered together in company to warm their
hands at its flame: in antiquity, Socrates in the market-
place and gymnasium, the great classical schools of the
Academy, the Lyceum, the Stoa, the Museum of Alexan-
dria; in the Middle Ages, the universities, culminating in
the residential university, recognised, at least in the Anglo-
Saxon world, as their ideal form. These examples may
teach us something. No doubt the lamp of wisdom can
burn in solitary shrines and even in dismal lecture halls.
But for the many it will not burn brightlyj if at all, unless
fanned by that social, corporate life which exists,in a resi-
dential university and which both educates and makes
education attractive.

It is as important, for practical purposes, that education
should be attractive as that it should be good. For, unless
it is compulsory, one of the great difficulties is to induce
people to take it. This sounds cynical; but there are other
good things besides education that men do not spon-
taneously pursue. A minority will follow knowledge for its
own sake.; but most people need their pudding sweetened.
Even more advanced forms of education have their sugar,
It is not only the studies and the degree which attract
people to Oxford and Cambridge, to Reading and Exeter;1
it is their amenities and their common life. The P.H.S. is
attractive because it is residential and because the resi-

1 I mention only these among newer universities and university colleges,
because, like the P.H.S., they are largely residential*
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